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idem, The ardent lover and the virgin —a Greek romance 
in Muslim lands, in AO Hung, xlviii (1995), 229-39. 
(B. UTas) 

WAN, conventionally VAN, the name of a 
lake and of a town (at. 38? 28' N., long. 43? 
2]' E) in what is now the Kurdish region of south- 
eastern Turkey. 

1. The lake (modern Tkish., Van Gölü). This is 
a large stretch of water now spanning the is of Van 
and Bitlis. It lies at an altitude of 1,720 m/5,640 feet, 
with a rise in level during the summer when the 
snows on the surrounding mountain ranges melt. Its 
area is 3,737 km?/1,443 sq. miles. Being landlocked, 
with no outlet, it has a high content of mineral salts, 
especially sodium carbonate, which makes its water 
undrinkable, but freshwater springs along its shores 
have always enabled human communities to thrive 
there, most notably the town of Van (see 2. below). 
Before the First World War and the subsequent mas- 
sacres and deportations, there were many Armenians 
living in its towns and villages, plus some sedentary 
and transhumant Kurds; the population is now largely 
Kurdish. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, Lake Van was usually 
known as the Lake of Ardjish or Akhlat [g.v.], from 
the towns on its northern shore. Jt was famed for its 
tintkh fish, which were adapted to its waters, and were 
caught and salted for export as far away as ‘Irak and 
Khurasan. The early 10th century Armenian church 
of the Holy Cross, famed for its sculptures, stands on 
the island of Aghthamar in Lake Van. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 

Caliphate, 183-4; Admiralty Handbooks, Turkey, Lon- 

don 1942-3, i, 187-90; JA, art. Van (lake and region) 

(Süha Góney). (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

2. The town. The name Wan is not found in 
the Arabic sources on the Arab conquest of Armenia 
(for which see ARMINrYA), but Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 
348, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 342, mentions Ibn al- 
Dayràni as being lord of Zawazin, Wan and Wustàn 
(for these places in the Lake Van area and the prin- 
cipality of Vaspurakan to its east, see Marquart, 
Stidarmenien und die Tigrisguellen nach griechischen. und ara- 
bischen Geographen, Vienna 1930; Canard, H'amdanides, 
183-92). In the later 3rd/9th century, the Bagratid 
Ashot (Ashüt) was recognised as king of Armenia by 
the ‘Abbasid caliph, with the princes of Vaspurakan, 
of whom the Artsrunids were the chief, as his vassals. 

Already in this century, colonies of Arabs had settled 
in Armenia, like the Amirs of Manazkert (Malazgird 
[g.v.]) whom the Armenians call Kaisikk! (< Kays) and 
who ruled on the northern shore of Lake Wan (Apa- 
hunik), and the “Uthmanids (in Armenian, Ut‘manikk‘} 
on the northeast shore of the lake, at Bergri and 
Amiuk. Towards the east, Vaspurakan was exposed 
to the attacks of the Arab governors of Adharbaydjan. 
The Sadjid Afshin occupied Wan and Wustàn and 
appointed eunuchs as governors there (cf. Thomas 
Artsruni, tr. Brosset, 221). 

In 303/916 the Sadjid Yusuf executed the Bagratid 
king Smbat in Dwin (cf. Stephen Asolik, History, iii, 
chs. iv-v, tr. F. Macler, 18-24). Before this catastro- 
phe, the Artsrunid prince Gagik (through his mother, 
a nephew of Smbat) had enrolled himself in Yüsuf's 
suite and by this manoeuvre was able to assert the 
independence of Vaspurakan against Smbat's succes- 
sors (kings of Kars and Ani) The Artsrunid kings 
were overlords of the principalities of Mokk* (now 
Mukus) and Andzevatsik (cf. Markwart, Südarmenten, 
359-82). 

The Artsrunid princes are several times mentioned 





in Ibn Miskawayh's Chronicle. In 326/937, the troops 
of the Daylami chief Lashkari were defeated near 
*Akabat al-Tinnin by Atom b. Djurdjin (= Gurgen), 
lord of Zawazan (Ibn Miskawayh, i, 402; Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 262). This Atom belonged to the elder line of 
the Artsrunids, which was eclipsed by that of Hada- 
makert. In 330/940 (ibid., i, 33, Daysam, prince of 
Adharbaydjan, took refuge with Djadjik b. al-Dayrani 
(Gagik b. Deranik). In 342/953 (ibid, ii, 151), Ibn 
al-Dayrani and (2) Ibn Djadjik (probably “Deranik 
b. Gagik”) surrendered Daysam to the Musafarid 
Marzuban. 

In 1004, the Artsrunid Senek‘erim, being pressed 
on all sides, ceded Vaspurakan to the emperor Basil 
II, who gave him in exchange Siwas, to which 40,000 
Armenian families followed their king. Byzantine dom- 
ination was of short duration: the battle of Malazgird 
in 463/1071 lost the Byzantines the last of their pos- 
sessions in Armenia. 

The name of Wan is briefly mentioned among the 
towns of “the province of Akhlàt" which the Kh"a- 
razmshah Djalal al-Din besieged after the capture of 
Akhlat in 626/1229 (Bargri, Manazgird, Bitlis, Walash- 
djird, Wan, Wustan). 

In the Mongol period (after Arghun Khan, 1284-91), 
the region of Wan was close to the summer encamp- 
ments of the Mongol Il-Khanids (on the mountain of 
Ala-Tagh, the ancient Nigétys, Tendürek, to the north- 
east of Lake Van), but the local authority of Wan 
must have been in the hands of the Kurd chiefs of 
Hakkari (see below). Mustawfi's Nuzhat al-kulüb, 102, 
says that “Wan is a fortress while Wustan (Ostan) has 
been a large town but now is a medium-sized one", 
and “Its climate and its fruits are good, its water 
comes from a mountain; its taxes amount to 53,400 
dinars (Urmiya, 74,999 dinàrs, and Ardabil, 85,000 
dinars)”. 

Towards the end of the 8th/14th century, the rule 
of the Kara Koyunlu Turkomans, whose hereditary 
centre was at Ardjish, was extended over Wan, but 
the direct administration remained in the hands of 
a family of Kurdish begs. When in 789/1387 Timür 
had plundered the Kara Koyunlu encampments of 
Ala-Tagh, he ordered the destruction of the fortress, 
but “this building from the time of Shaddad” resisted 
his efforts. Trmür made “Izz al-Din, lord of the fortress, 
governor of the "wilayat of Kurdistan” (Zafar-nàma, i, 
421-4). The ‘Izz al-Din, here referred to in the Zafar- 
nàma, was an important figure and took part in many 
of the events of his time (see ‘Abd al-Razzak Samar- 
kandi, Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn, tr. Quatremére, in NE, xiv, 
110, 153, 180). The son of ‘Izz al-Din Muhammad 
was well received by Shah Rukh in 824/1421. Under 
Uzun Hasan [4.».], the Ak Koyunlu troops conquered 
Hakkari and placed it under the Domboli tribe, but 
the local Nestorian Christians restored the power to 
a scion of the old family. 

After the coming of the Safawids, prince Zahid b. 
‘Izz al-Din II entertained friendly relations with Shah 
Ismá'il. In view of the rival propaganda of the Safa- 
wids, the Ottoman empire must have endeavoured to 
strengthen the very loose organisation given to Kur- 
distan by Idris, but the incorporation of the distant 
frontier district of Wan, filled with foreign elements, 
was full of incidents. 

Thus in 940/1534, during the offensive of the grand 
vizier Ibrahim Pasha against Tabriz, delegates from 
Wan gave him the keys of the fortress. But as soon 
as the cold weather forced Sultan Siileyman’s army to 
withdraw, the Persians advanced to Wan and soon after- 
wards occupied both this town and Ardjish (Iskandar 
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Munshi, Tárikh-i Alam-ara, 51; according to Ewliya 
Celebi, iv, 174, the Persians retook Wan in 953/1546). 
The situation during the years from 940-55/1534-48 
is not very clear, but when, at the instigation of the 
Persian prince Alkàs Mirza, Süleymàn again marched 
on Tabriz, he laid siege to Wan in Radjab 955/August 
1548. The town surrendered through the mediation 
of Alkas Mirza, and the defierdar Cerkes Iskender Pasha 
was appointed governor (see von Hammer, GOR’, ii, 
209; Ewliya Celebi, ii, 174). From this period date 
the baths of Riistem Pasha at Wan and a mosque of 
975/1567-8. With the appearance of the Ottoman 
mir-i mirán at Wan, the Kurdish chiefs retired to their 
fiefs of Djalamerk and Wustan. 

In 1013/1604, Cighale-zade, appointed commander- 
in-chief against Persia, established his headquarters at 
Wan (of which he had previously been waf in 993/ 
1585; see von Hammer, ii, 552). He was besieged 
there by the Persian troops under the command of 
Allah Werdi Khan, and escaped from the fortress by 
boat. Very soon he undertook a new campaign against 
Tabriz, but it ended in a complete débácle in the 
autumn of 1014/1605; cf. Iskandar Munshi, 474-6, 
and TaBRiz; von Hammer, ii, 678, 660; Govvea, Relation 
des grandes guerres, French tr. Rouen 1649, book ii, chs. 
xvi-xviii, 268-86; Arakel de Tauris, Lire d'histoires, tr. 
Brosset, St. Petersburg 1874, ch. vi, 303-7. 

About 1008/1600 the administrative organisation 
of Wan was described by Kodja Nishandji (934-74/ 
1528-67), who in his 7abakát, quoted by Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa, included in this eyalet some places now belonging 
to Persia (e.g. Salmas), and by “Ayn-i ‘Ali (cf. Tischen- 
dorf, Das Lehnwesen in d. moslem. Staaten, Leipzig 1872, 
72) who numbers in Wan 13 sandjaks and one hükümet, 
including in all 1,115 large and small individual fiefs 
(ilic). 

Ewliya Celebi, who in 1065/1655 accompanied his 
uncle Ahmed Melek, who had been appointed wali 
of Wan, has given us a very full description of the 
@alet of Wan (iv, 130-90). It is curious that the text 
is silent about the Christian population, unless this 
information was suppressed from the printed text by 
the censorship under “Abd al-Hamid II. 

Ewliya (iv, 176) gives 37 feudal sandjaks in Wan of 
different dimensions and with different privileges. The 
most important were the hükümet of Hakkari (with an 
army of 47,000, including 10,000 with guns?), of Bidlis, 
Mahmüdi and Pinyanish. 

In the autumn of 1236/1821 the heir to the Persian 
throne, “Abbas Mirzá, took advantage of some com- 
plications with the Ottomans to invade the Turkish 
territory of Bayezid as far as Bitlis. Diplomatic compli- 
cations and more particularly the epidemic of cholera, 
arrested the Persian operations and the status quo 
was re-established (see Mirza Taki Sipihr, Tàrikh-i 
Kadjar, Tehran, i, under the years 1236-7; c£. R.G. 
Watson, A History of Persia... to 1858, London 1866, 
197-221). After the Russo-Japanese war of 1905, the 
Ottomans in their turn advanced claims to the “unre- 
deemed” territories, and in July 1907 Yawer Pasha 
occupied many districts of the region of Salmas [¢.v.]. 
The status quo was, however, re-established after the 
Balkan War (Ottoman note of 12 October 1912) and 
given legal sanction after the delimitation of 1913-14 
(on the basis of the Final Protocol of 17 November 
1913). 

Wan was at various points in its later mediaeval 
history a mint centre: under the Il-Khanids, the 
Timirids, various Turkmen dynasties, the Safawids in 
their brief occupation of the 10th/16th century and, 
on various occasions, the Ottomans (see Zambaur, Die 








Minzprigungen des Islam, Wiesbaden 1968, i, 269). It 
also acquired some fine buildings, especially when it 
came under Ottoman rule in the 10th/16th century 
and was administered by energetic beylerbeys like Isken- 
der Pasha, Riistem Pasha and Khosrew Pasha. The 
citadel and walls were repaired, together with the Ulu 
Cami, which probably dated from the end of the 8th/ 
14th century, and baths, a caravanserai and a cov- 
ered market built (see TA, art. Van. Tarih, for details). 

Towards the end of the 19th century, V. Cuinet, 
in his La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1891-3, ii, 629-760, gave 
population estimates for the wilayet of Wan (which 
then comprised the two sandjaks of Wan and Hakkari 
[g.v.] to its east: 30,000 Turks, 210,000 Kurds, 79,000 
Armenians and 92,000 Nestorian or Assyrian Chris- 
tians, with a total of 430,000. It was during the last 
decade of this century that Wan was caught up in 
the Armenian revolutionary activity of the time, with 
large-scale violence there from 3 to 11 June 1896, in 
which 500 Armenians and 150 Muslims were killed, 
and which caused much damage in the town, hardly 
repaired when Mark Sykes passed through Wan fif- 
teen years later (see his The Caliphs’ last heritage, London 
1915, 419). 

In the First World War, Russian troops attacked 
Van and held it from 20 May 1915 to 4 August 1915, 
and again, after a brief Turkish re-occupation, from 
late August until the armistice of 18 December 1917. 
The town had an estimated population in 1914 of 
25,000 Armenians and 10,000 Muslims. Most of the 
Armenians left with the Russians, but many Armenian 
villages in the vicinity of the town were sacked and 
their inhabitants massacred by the Muslims. In 1918, 
the town was virtually derelict. 

Under the Turkish Republic, the town of Van (lat. 
38° 28' N., long. 43° 20' E.) gradually revived and 
became the chef-lieu of a vilayet, later i, replacing 
what in Ottoman times had been the sandjak of Van. 
In 1970 the town had a population of 88,600 and 
the z/ one of 326,000; by 1997 these figures had risen 
to 226,965 and 762,719 respectively. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article and the very full Bibi. in ARMINIYA) For 
early travellers in the region, see Ritter, Erdkunde, 
ix, Berlin 1840, 972-1009, x, 1843, 285-356; V.T. 
Mayevski, Voyenno—statistieskoye opisanie Vanskago i 
Bitlisskago vilayetov, Tiflis 1904; C.F. Lehmann-Haupt, 
Armenien einst und jetzt, Berlin 1910-26, 31/1; Admiralty 
Handbooks, Turkey, London 1942-3, ii, 592-4; JA, 
art. Van. Tarih (Nejat Góyüng). 

(V. MinoRsKY-[C.E. Bosworru]) 

WANG TAI-YU (Wang Daiyu) (Mathews? Chinese- 
English. dictionary, revised American ed. 1943, charac- 
ters nos. 7037, 5997, 7618), Muslim author of 
one major work and probable author of four 
minor works in Chinese. His date of birth is 
unknown, but he called himself an *old man" in 1642; 
he seems to have died in 1657 or 1658. He tells us 
that his ancestor was an astronomer who came from 
Tianfang Hung-wu ("Arabia") to bring tribute during 
the Ming (Hongwu) era (1368-98). 

Wang studied the Islamic sciences in the Islamic 
languages, presumably Persian and Arabic, but did not 
begin a serious study of Chinese until he was thirty. 
He became well versed in the Classics and is com- 
fortable discussing Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist 
teachings. In the introduction to his major work, he 
mentions colleagues who had read his book and crit- 
icised him for going too deeply into Taoist and 
Buddhist teachings, and he replies that without bor- 
rowing all his terminology from other traditions, he 





